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Recovery Hope Seen 
In Business Upswing 


Improvement in Basic Industries 
Affects General Economic 
Conditions of Nation 


UNFAVORABLE SIGNS NOTED 


But Forces Making for Steady Recovery 
Appear to Be Sound and 
Promising 


How is business? Are we getting out of 
the depression? Are we definitely on the 
road to recovery? These are questions 
which come into the minds of all of us. 
After six hard and anxious years we are 
looking eagerly for signs that normal times 
are returning. It is easy enough to read 
the daily reports of business activity on the 
financial pages of the newspapers, but what 
do the figures mean? What are the larger 
trends? In the light of all these figures, 
what may we expect? 

There are many surface indications that 
times are better. These signs are to be seen 
in most sections and communities of the 
country. One sees new automobiles on the 
road. In many places the stores are 
crowded again; the streets are busier. 


Business Is Better 


If, distrustful of our observations, we 
go to the figures which statisticians prepare, 
we find the same story. Business has im- 
proved during the last year. Automobile 
production, for example, has more than 
doubled since 1933. Thus far during 1935 
it is above the figure for 1934—about 50 per 
cent above. Electric power production has 
reached its pre-depression level. Stee] pro- 
duction is nearly 20 per cent above last 
year. That is a pretty good index of busi- 
ness activity, for steel is required in nearly 
all kinds of manufacturing industries, and 
an increase of steel production indicates 
that manufacturing operations are increas- 
ing and are thereby requiring larger quan- 
tities of steel. Department-store sales, also 
an excellent barometer of business condi- 
tions, are up 14 per cent above last year. 
Corporation profits have advanced mate- 
rially, and the purchasing power of the 
farmers is about one-third greater than it 
was in 1933 and about 15 per cent above 
last year. 

Other figures which the statisticians have 
prepared are less encouraging. In spite of 
increased production, we are not getting rid 
of unemployment. Probably more men are 
unemployed today than a year ago. Just 
what the total amount of unemployment 
is, no one knows to a certainty because 
satisfactory figures are not compiled. The 
estimate of unemployment, however, ranges 
from eight to ten million. The reason that 
increased production does not result in 
greatly increased employment is that labor- 
saving machinery is being introduced so 
that a given amount of work can be done 
by fewer men than formerly. The tendency 
for machinery to displace human labor was 
becoming a serious problem even during the 
years before the depression, and it is getting 
more serious all the time. 

Another unfavorable sign of the times 
is the failure of foreign trade to expand. 
During the prosperous years we depended 
heavily upon foreign trade. Our cotton and 
wheat farmers and many of our manufac- 
turing industries sold a great proportion of 
their products abroad. These markets 
(Concluded on page ®) 
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THE SCENE SHIFTS 


Now that Congress has adjourned and left behind it an impressive record of new legislation, attention 
turns to the government’s heavy task of administering the reform measures. 








A Word of Greeting 


By Walter E. Myer 


This message of greeting is addressed to the young men and women who are now re- 
turning to the classroom after the summer vacation. Perhaps your study of public af- 
fairs has been somewhat interrupted during your absence from school. If so you will 
be pleased upon resuming these studies to find a distinct improvement in the economic 
situation. You will become aware of a prevailing confidence that we are slowly emerging 
from the depression which has borne so heavily upon all of us and which for several 
years has smothered the hopes of youth. 

But while it appears that the country will enjoy a breathing spell, and while individual 
prospects in many cases are brighter, we have not yet passed through the vale of anxiety 
and danger. I doubt whether there has ever been a time in our history when the future 
appeared so confused and uncertain. We have not yet solved our major economic prob- 
lems. Even if we emerge from the depression it seems probable that we will have a huge 
army of permanently unemployed. No one knows how lasting prosperity can come to 
the farmers until markets, not now in sight, are opened. No one knows how we can 
put into the hands of the people purchasing power which will enable them to consume 
what they produce and thereby prevent the accumulation of surpluses and resulting de- 
pressions. Some believe that fundamental changes should be made in our Constitution, 
while others think such steps would threaten our most cherished institutions. We may 
soon pass judgment on that issue. And we are entering one of the most fateful presi- 
dential campaigns in American history. Turning from our own country to foreign 
lands we see the threatening shadows of war. We know that there is danger of its 
spreading; spreading even to ourselves. We are trying to find means of insuring our- 
selves against being drawn into wars which do not vitally concern us, but the way is not 
clear. 

The fact that we are living in such dramatic yet anxious times; times which call for 
such vital and far-reaching decisions, places a heavy responsibility upon all of us. The 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER recognize and accept the responsibility resting upon 
them. They must analyze issues and events accurately, painstakingly. and without bias 
There is also a responsibility upon you young men and women in the schools. You must 
develop an enduring interest in the larger afiairs of the public life. Above all you must seek 
the truth with open minds, free from party prejudice and free from the ensnaring 
propaganda of selfish interests. If you accept with courage and energy the civic re- 
sponsibility which is yours, you can save America from every peril. for the future is 
yours. Yours is the high privilege of leading this troubled land of ours into a new and 
better day; of preserving it through the years to come as a land of promise and of hope 


U.S. Acts to Avoid 
Entanglement in War 


Neutrality Measure Designed to 
Prevent Complications from 
Italo-Ethiopian Dispute 


ROOSEVELT OPPOSES POLICY 


President Would Have Preferred More 
Flexible Course to Meet 
War Crisis 


War clouds rolling up from the Mediter- 
ranean are casting their shadows across 
Europe. They are producing alarm even 
in our own country. Wars have a way of 
spreading. and once they have engulfed 
several of the nations, it is almost impos- 
sible for others to stay out. So now that 
it has become apparent that Italy is launch- 
ing a war of conquest against Ethiopia 
there is anxiety in every principal nation 
of the world. 

Of course, this war may be localized 
There is, in fact, a strong probability that 
it will be. But we cannot be certain. Once 
the dogs of war are unleashed, anything 
may happen. The League of Nations may 
undertake to check Italy. The natiuns be- 
longing to the League, or at least a num- 
ber of them, may decide upon a boycott of 
Italy, and if they do this, war may be pre- 
cipitated. The British navy may clash with 
the Italian if Italy should undertake to close 
the Suez Canal. The British may also be 
forced to act if the millions of colored peo- 
ple in their empire should become too 
greatly stirred up over Italy’s attack upon 
the colored population of Ethiopia. Yugo- 
slavia may precipitate a general war if she 
Should decide that. with Italy busy in 
Africa, the time is ripe for a Yugoslavian 
attack upon Albania. Albania is under the 
domination of Italy, and Yugoslavia is 
anxious to get the upper hand herself if she 
ever has the chance. And it is pos- 
sible that Germany may strike at Austria 
if Austria’s ally, Italy, should become too 
deeply involved across the Mediterranean. 
Still other conflicts are possible 


Can We Stay Out? 


But we in America are more concerned 
with the question as to whether we can sta\ 
out of the war if several of the other nations 
get in. We say, of course. that we do 
not want another war. Since the close of 
the World War, we have been declaring 
that we have no concern with European 
politics. We have been saving that we will 
mind our own business and give little heed 
to Europe. That is why we have kept out 
of the League of Nations and the World 
Court. The majority of the American peo- 
ple unquestionably oppose such an entangle- 
ment with other nations as would lead to 
war. 

But that dovs not mean necessarily that 
we will stay out of war. We have thought 
before that we would keep out of war. and 
yet we have got in. When the wars of 
the French Revolution broke out. we said 
we would have no part in the conflict 
George Washington expressed the thought 
of most of the people when he said there 
should be friendly relations with all and 
entangling alliances with none. But we got 
into the war just the same. We did not 
want war, but we did want to trade with 
both the warring nations That got us 
into trouble. France did not want us to 

(Continued on page 2, column 2) 
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| Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 











The Continuity of History 


T is quite commonly assumed that history 

deals with a dead past. Students often 
feel that historical studies have no relation 
whatever to the present. But that is a great 
mistake. When we study history we are 
dealing with human beings and their prob- 
lems, and many of these problems are 
as much alive today as they have ever been. 
Perhaps we may make this point clear 
by illustration. Suppose, for example, that 
you pick up your morning newspaper and 
read about the efforts which are being made 
in Congress to keep 
the United States out 
of war. We know, of 
course, that war is 
probable between 
Italy and Ethiopia. 
We know that it may 
involve other nations. 
We know that the 
United States has 
been drawn into wars 
in the past because of 
our government’s in- 
sistence upon neutral 
rights of trade with 
belligerents. So Con- 
gress in the closing hours of the session 
wrestled with the problem of neutrality. It 
tried to lay down rules limiting the rights 
of trade which we should insist upon in 
case other nations are at war. Now the 
student of American history knows that 
this is exactly the problem which the Jeffer- 
son and Madison administrations wrestled 
with unsuccessfully in the years preceding 
1812. The student will understand. when 
he reads the history of America’s efforts 
to keep out of war 125 years ago, that he 
is dealing not with a dead past but with an 
issue which vital then and which is 


vital teday 
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was 


Cases in Point 

Here is another illustration. We read 
in our history texts about the Navigation 
Acts and about the theory of trade upon 
which they were based. We learn that dur- 
ing the eighteenth century when the Naviga- 
tion Acts were becoming such a problem 
to the American colonies, the nations of 
Europe. including England, were under the 
sway of the economic theory known as 
“mercantilism.” They believed that nations 
grew rich by exporting more than they 


imported. 
If the student will put aside his history 
text for a moment and pick up his morn- 


ing newspaper or his current magazines he 
will find that the governments of the world 
are still under the spell of that same 
theory. They are trying to increase their 
exports and to cut down their imports. and 
that effort on the part of all the nations is 
largely responsible for the economic paraly- 
sis from which the peoples of the world are 
now suffering. This problem of regulating 
trade, then, is a continuous problem. We 
study one aspect of it when we read the 
history of the Navigation Acts and another 
aspect of it when we go into the problems of 
trade regulation at the present time. 

The student who engages in a study of the 
making of the Constitution will see that the 
constitutional fathers were struggling with 
exactly the same questions that are troubling 
their descendants at this time. The problem 
then related to the extent of power which 
should be given to the national government. 
Washington. Madison. Hamilton. and other 
leaders of that time thought that the 
national government. acting through Con- 
gress. should have power to legislate on 
every question which the states were in- 
competent to deal with. No prominent 
public man today advocates going that far 
in the way of giving the national govern- 
ment power. But the President of the 
United States feels that Congress should 
have greater powers than have been given 
But in 1787 and in 1935 there have 
been and are men who believe that a larger 
grant of power to the national govern- 
ment would endanger the liberty of in- 


to it. 


dividuals and the just rights of the states. 
So here again we have a problem which was 
not settled in any time in the past, which 
is not settled today but has existed through 
the years of our history. 

Through these illustrations, many more of 
which might be given, we can see the con- 
tinuity of history. The student who comes 
to understand that the great problems 
of American life are continuous will have 
a greater interest in history. The epochs 
of the past will be more vital and interest- 
ing to him. He will see that when he turns 
the pages of his history he is studying 
earlier manifestations of problems which 
are alive today. He will use history as a 
means of interpreting the present. 

If history is studied and understood in 
this way it will not only enliven the study 
of the past but it will broaden and enrich 
the contemplation of the present. The 
student of present conditions will have a 
larger view if he adds to his present study 
a wide reading of the past. By his study of 
earlier dealings with problems now to be 
faced, he will gain knowledge and wisdom; 
he will grow in poise; he will avoid many 
errors by learning to use the experience of 
those who have gone before and who have 
applied their methods and solutions to the 
problems of their day, which are also the 
problems of our day. 

It is in order to make clear the connec- 
tion between the past and the present that 
we are presenting this series of discussions 
in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. Week by 
week we shall take up problems and issues 
of the past, following in a general way a 
chronological order; considering first the 
problems of early American history and 
proceeding toward the present. All the 
while we shall emphasize the continuity of 
history, showing the relation which the 
questions dealt with in the past bear to 
the events, problems, and issues of our 
own day. 





U. S. Acts to Avoid 
Entanglement in War 


Continued from page 1, column 4) 
trade with England, and England did not 
want us to trade with France. Each coun- 
try undertook to stop our trade with the 
other, and they were none too gentle in 
their efforts. Thomas Jefferson, during 
his presidency, thought he could keep us 
out of war by stopping our trade with both 
countries; so he placed an embargo on our 
commerce with the belligerents. But this 
hurt our trade. It was bad for business. 
and the embargo was lifted. Then the na- 
tions resumed their interference with our 
trade and finally we got into the war. 

The story of our entrance into the World 
War is about the same. We did not want to 








get in, but we wanted all the trade 





we could get. We needed the E 
trade. If we had not had it, we 
would probably have been plunged 
into depression. The Germans 
could not trade with us to any 
considerable extent because the 
British navy was in the way. But 
the Allies could. They offered to 
buy our munitions, and the muni- 
tions industry and the steel in- 
dustry, and many other allied in- 
dustries boomed. The farmers 
sold their goods to the Allies, and 
they were prosperous. Boom 
times came to the nation because 
of the rich war market. But the 
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Germans objected to our supply- e 


\ 
ing the Allies with food and muni- Ad 
tions of war. It was a matter of R 
life and death to them, and they 
undertook to stop the trade. We 
insisted upon our “right” to carry 
on this commerce. And so we got 
into the war. Of course, other 
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motives got mixed up with the 
demand for trade. We talked 
about fighting a “war to end war” 
and about “making the world safe 
for democracy.” But these were after- 
thoughts. The war came because of a quar- 
rel over trade. 

Now another big war seems to be brew- 
ing. Will history repeat itself, or can we 
learn enough from the experience of the 
past so that we may stay out? Congress 
wrestled with that question during the last 
days of the session. After a hot debate, it 
passed an act the purpose of which was to 
keep us out of war. By this act, we are to 
give up certain of our so-called “rights” to 
trade with nations at war. The resolution 
declares that American citizens may not sell 
munitions to a nation which is at war. The 
resolution authorizes the President to for- 
bid American citizens to travel on the ships 
of warring nations and to forbid submarines 
of countries at war to use our ports. These 
rules would no doubt prevent many inci- 
dents which might lead to war. If they 
had been in effect during the World War 
the Lusitania incident would have been 
avoided, for the Lusitania was the vessel of 
a warring nation, Great Britain, which car- 
ried war supplies. Americans were riding 
on the vessel and were killed when it was 
sunk, 

Rules of this kind would not, of course, 
insure us against all possible friction with 
the warring nations. Suppose that we re- 
frained from selling munitions to either of 
the participants of the war. Suppose, how- 
ever, that we sold them food and materials 
for the making of clothing. Suppose we 
shipped them our wheat and cotton. Such 
supplies are almost as vital to a warring 
nation as munitions are. If we were selling 
these necessities to one of the warring pow- 
ers. the other might try to prevent the 
trade. and unpleasant incidents might oc- 
cur. Many people believe, therefore, that, 
in order to avoid being entangled in war, 
we must go back to Jefferson’s plan. We 
must stop all trade with the belligerents. 
Perhaps we would have to stop our trade 
with some of the neutral nations. Tf, for 
example, Great Britain and Germany were 
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ADDIS ABABA, CAPITAL OF ETHIOPIA 


ITALY AND HER COLONIES 


—From The Christian Science Monitor 


fighting, we might, in order to avoid trou- 
ble, be obliged to stop our trade with 
Holland. The English might say, as they 
did during the World War, that if we sent 
supplies to Holland the goods would be sent 
over the border into Germany. 


Shall Trade Be Stopped? 


It would, of course, be a great sacrifice 
for us to adopt a policy of that kind. If we 
gave up our trade with all the nations in 
the war zone, it would hurt business badly 
in the United States. Perhaps it would 
throw us deeper into depression. It would 
be very hard to carry out such a policy. 
If the farmers saw a chance to sell their 
wheat and cotton to the warring nations; 
if, through this booming trade, they saw 
a chance for very high prices, they might 
cry out loudly if our government ordered 
them to stop their shipments. The same 
cry would come from our. manufacturers. 
Moral issues would get mixed up, as they 
always do, with questions of trade. The 
people who would be losing money by our 
policy of preventing a dangerous trade. 
would say that the government was cow- 
ardly. They would declare the embargo 
policy to be a weak one. We would hear 
the same outcry that Jefferson heard. There 
would be sweeping demands that we adopt 
a “red-blooded” program and protect our 
“rights,” even at the cost of war. 

In such a case a thoughtful, well-poised, 
and reasonable man might point out that 
war would cost us more than we could 
possibly hope to gain by maintaining our 
trade. He might say that we could give 
employment to our people without going 
to war. If, for example, the government 
should be willing to borrow as much money 
as it would have to borrow in case of 
war, it could create a huge fund and it 
could use these billions of dollars building 
houses and doing other useful work in this 
country. Our people would in this way be 
given employment, yet their lives would 
be saved It could be argued that this, in 
the long run, would be the safer course 
because war, though stimulating an im- 
mediate prosperity, would almost certainly 
cause the country later on to be plunged 
into a terrible depression, worse, no doubt, 
than the one through which we have been 


(Continued on page 6, column 3) 
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China: If China were not so far away 
and so little known, we would stand aghast 
at the news of the terrible misfortune which 
has overtaken a section of that country. 
The floods in the upper Yangtze are taking 
a toll of life and property. It is said that 
10,000,000 persons are now homeless, and 
it is feared that before the end of the flood 
season conditions will be as bad as they were 
in 1931 when territory as large as Kansas 
was flooded. At that time 25,000,000 per- 
sons were made homeless and 140,000 were 
drowned. The government of China has 
brought in foreign experts to advise as to 
how these floods may be prevented. The 
advice is that large districts in drainage area 
be reforested. But the Chinese cannot raise 
the money to carry on this work. 


* * * 


Holland: On the last day of August the 
people of Holland celebrated the birthday 
of their popular queen, Wilhelmina, who 
was 55 years old on that day. Wilhelmina 
came to the throne in 1898, when she was 
18 years of age. During all these years she 
has retained the respect and the affection 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA 


of her people despite the fact that she has 
been more than a royal figurehead. She is 
one of the constitutional monarchs who 
actually exercise considerable political 
power. She has stood strongly for a three- 
point program: the maintaining of the gold 
standard, the balancing of the budget, and 
free trade. Her country has been obliged 
to sacrifice quite a little lately by being 
obliged to maintain the gold standard. Since 
the Dutch money is attached to gold, it is 
hard for the neighboring states to exchange 
their depreciated currencies for the gold 
money of Holland. Hence it is hard for 
them to obtain the means of buying Dutch 
goods. This has hurt the trade of the 
Netherlands; so business is bad now and 
there is a great deal of unemployment. 

Queen Wilhelmina possesses the qualities 
which her people like. She is one of the 
wealthiest women of the world, since she 
owns a great deal of property in the Dutch 
East Indies and is one of the largest share- 
holders in the Royal Dutch Shell oil com- 
pany. But despite her riches, she lives a 
simple life: she is frugal, shuns frivolity, 
and is noted for her piety. 

‘yp * 


Italy: In spite of the efforts being made 
at Geneva to prevent the Italian invasion 
of Ethiopia. preparations continue unabated 
in Italy. Mussolini holds war counsels with 
all members of the cabinet in full-dress 
military uniform. Every effort is being 
made to arouse the enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple. To what extent this effort is succeed- 
ing is very hard to determine. No douht 
there is a great deal of war excitement of 
the pleasurable variety. But there must be 








widespread distress and sorrow as the gov- 
ernment seizes the unemployed members of 
families and hurries them into camps pre- 
paratory to shipment to Africa. The sor- 
row and distress would be even greater if 
the people at home knew that their rela- 
tives were being sent to a fever-infested 
area and that many of those who had al- 
ready been quartered in Africa are victims 
of typhus. These victims are not sent back 
to Italy, but to one of Italy’s Mediterranean 
islands. This precaution is taken so that 
the people at home may see only the glori- 
ous and not the tragic side of the African 
adventure. 
on * . 


Ethiopia: Emperor Haile Selassie is mak- 
ing preparations to evacuate his capital. 
The 50,000 citizens of Addis Ababa have 
received instructions from the government 
on the proper way to leave the city in the 
event of an Italian air attack. Addis Ababa 
is surrounded by a border of heavy palms, 
under which the Ethiopians would be in- 
visible from above. They have been ordered 
to mass under these palms when the em- 
peror, by ringing the great bronze bells of 
the palace, signals the approach of Italian 
planes. 

A large part of the foreign colony has 
already deserted Addis Ababa. The Italian 
consul has moved to another city several 
miles distant. and the great majority of 
European merchants and tourists are leav- 
ing for safer quarters 
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Scandinavia: The Scandinavian coun- 
tries appear to have weathered the depres- 
sion better than any others in Europe. In 
fact, they seem to have established a fair 
degree of prosperity. Sweden reports that 
employment has now reached the 1929 level, 
which indicates that the depression is over 
in that northern land. Denmark is also en- 
joying normal economic conditions and 
Finland is fairly prosperous. A representa- 
tive of the Christian Science Monitor has 
recently made an investigation of condi- 
tions in Finland and he has made an inter- 
esting report. Here are some of his findings: 

There is very little wealth in Finland. 
There is not a single millionaire in the 
country and only 12 persons reporting in- 
comes of more than $30,000 a year. At the 
same time there is very little poverty. 
Nearly all the people are fairly well off, and 
none of them are rich. The Finns believe 
that the fair distribution of wealth in that 
country is due to three policies: (1) Land 
reforms by which the landless tenants were 
helped by the government to buy farms; 
(2) The state owns a number of industries, 
such as the railways, telegraphs, dockyards, 
and powder factories. It derives considerable 
revenue from them. (3) Producers’ and con- 


sumers’ codperation. As- 
sociations of the people 
produce and distribute a 
great proportion of all 
the goods used in Fin- 
land. 


*_ * * 


Germany: There 
have been conflicting re- 
ports concerning the eco- 
nomic situation in Ger- 
many. Nazi officials have 
given out figures show- 
ing that unemployment 
has been greatly reduced. 
Critics have pointed out 
that the reduction of un- 
employment has resulted 
from the absorption of 
the unemployed in the 
army. Johannes Steel, 
an anti-Hitler German 
now living in this coun- 
try, gives the following 
analysis of German con- 
ditions in the September 
Esquire: 

The economic picture as 
it presented itself at this 
writing after two and a half years of Nazi 
rule can be summarized thus: 

(1) Prices have risen and wages have fallen. 
The national income has been reduced and the 
living standard of all wage earners has been 
lowered. 

(2) As a result of the curtailment of the 
social services, there were 20 per cent more 
suicides and a marked decline of national health 
and general welfare of the people. 

(3) There was a slightly increased employ- 
ment and a vastly decreased consumption of all 
vital foodstuffs and household goods. Fan- 
tastically increased profits for the big produc- 
ers and decreased purchasing power of the 
consumer as well as continued proletarianiza- 
tion of a large section of the populace. 

(4) An export trade that has dwindled to 
nothing. A budget that is dishonest and un- 
intelligible. A currency that is not safe and a 
credit that is nil. This startling and unprece- 
dented decline. which has actually taken the 
form of decay, was on the other hand accom- 
panied by an increase in profits of the 25 great- 
est German corporations during 1934. by no 
less than 80 per cent 

7 > > 
France: Dissatisfaction is growing with 
the government of Premier Laval, and he 
seems destined to be overthrown when 
parliament meets again in October. Laval’s 
economy program, particularly that part of 
it which imposed a 10 per cent cut in all 
government salaries and pensions, is ex- 
tremely unpopular, so much so that it pro- 
voked severe rioting in several parts of 
France some weeks ago. Mr. Laval, in 
his desperate effort to balance the budget, 
is pleasing nobody. The right, or fascist- 
minded elements of the population, are 
ever threatening to abolish representative 
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ACROSS 20 CENTURIES 
—Herblock in Long Beach Press-Telegram 


government, and the left, or coalition of 
Socialists, Communists, and Radicals (liber- 
als), the so-called Popular Front, are gird- 
ing themselves to oppose any attempt to 
overthrow the democracy. With the Laval 
government proving itself unable to solve 
French problems, there is some danger of 
new disturbances. 





| SOMETHING TO 


THINK ABOUT 





1. What evidences, if any, of better times 
do you see in your own community ? 

2. Name some of the ways in which the gov- 
ernment is helping to stimulate industry. Do 
you think the government is hindering recovery 
in any way? What would happen if the gov- 
ernment should withdraw its aid to the farmers. 
its loans to industry, and its relief work among 
the unemployed ? 

3. What are some of the unfavorable factors 
in the business situation? What are some of 
the reasons for hope that substantial and per- 
manent recovery may soon come? 

4. Do you think the neutrality law passed 
by Congress will help materially to keep us 
out of war should a war develop in Europe? 
What do you think of the President’s objec 
tion to this law? 

5. Do you think there is any chance that the 
American people might become happier. sater, 
more comfortable, and more secure by par- 
ticipating in another big war? What is meant 
by saying that we will have to make heavy 
sacrifices in order to keep out of war? Do you 
think these sacrifices would be greater than we 
would have to make if we went into the war? 

6. Which of the three students whose con- 
versation is quoted on page 7 most nearly rep- 
resents your own views? 

7. What is meant by the “continuity of his- 
tory”? How does the study of the War of 
1812 help us to understand present problems? 

8. Which European nations appear to be 
getting along the best? How do you account 
for their recent progress? 

9. What is unusual about the way the gov- 
ernor of South Carolina handled the strike? 

10. Do you think the United States should 
break off diplomatic relations with Russia ? 

11. Is anyone in your community receiving 
benefits from the National Youth Administra 
tion? How would a student in need of help go 
about it to get it? 


REFERENCES: (a) The Pulse of Business 
Review of Reviews, August, 1935, pp. 64-65. 
(b) The Permanent New Deal. The Yale Re- 
view, June, 1935, pp. 649-667 (c) Will We 
Stay Out of the Next War? The New Republic, 
August 7, 1935, pp. 351-354. (d) Paramount 
Interests of Britain and America. Foreign AJ 
fairs, July, 1935, pp. 574-582. (e) The Price 
of Neutrality. The New Republic, August 21, 
1935, pp. 38-41. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Addis Ababa (ad’dis 
ah’wa-wah), Pierre Laval (pee-air’ la-val’), 
Haile Selassie (hi’lee se-los’see—i as in ice). 




















LOW-COST HOUSING 


TAKES 
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THE STAGE 


The federal government is pushing to completion a number of housing projects in various cities throughout 


the country. 


President Has His Way 


During the long session of Congress which 
came to an end last week, President Roosevelt 
managed to maintain his position of leadership 
In nearly afl vital points he had his way. The 
impressive legislative program put through by 
Congress is his program. To him belongs the 
credit or the blame. He suffered a few re- 
verses, but they were relatively unimportant 
He failed to secure the Senate’s acceptance of 
the World Court, but he was not greatly inter- 
ested in the Court. He failed to get the St 
Lawrence Waterway plan adopted, and that 
was a heavier blow to him, but it was not vital 
At several other points he seemed to lose for 
a while, only to gain in the end. For weeks 
Congress haggled with him over the relief pro- 
gram, but finally gave it to him in the form he 
wished it. The House refused to adopt the 
“death sentence” which he wished to impose 
upon public utility holding companies, and 
this rebuff to the President was widely adver- 
tised. But in the last days of the session the 
House quietly came back to the fold and gave 
the President substantially what he wanted. 

The President has not ruled this summer as 
a dictator. The House and Senate have taken 
their own time. Members of both bodies have 
criticized the Chief Executive freely. Most of 
the important questions have been well aired 
The President has not talked much; he has not 
threatened. He has exerted pressure quietly 
yet strongly, and has put his program through 
The New York Herald-Tribune, the country’s 
leading Republican newspaper and an unspar- 
ing critic of President Roosevelt, has this to 
say of his victory in the holding company case: 

It is difficult not to entertain a certain admira- 
tion for the President for the determination and 
the political resourcefulness with which he has 
carried out his anti-holding company campaign 
and crowned it with this spectacular last-minute 
success. It is even more difficult, however, to re- 
frain from wishing that he had devoted his cour- 
age and his sagacity to some more laudable and 
less destructive cause. 


A Busy Week 


While Congress was in session the President 
did not have much time to give attention to 
the national political situation. He was busy 
especially during the last days of the Congress, 
with the task of getting his legislative program 
put into effect. He did, however, deliver a 
radio address on August 24, the occasion being 
a convention of the young Democrats, in Mil- 
waukee. It was generally expected that he 
would talk politics, but he avoided specific 
political issues. He did, however, outline the 
main points of his political creed. He declared 
that the day had passed when individuals, un- 
aided by the government, could provide se- 
curity for themselves. He thinks that condi- 
tions have become very complex in our modern 
civilization and that the state, or government, 
must frequently step in to see that the condi- 
tions of industry are fair and that all have 
equal opportunity. This is a general reply to 
those who argue that the government, through 
its regulation of industry, is interfering with 
individual liberty. 

The President was busy for several days 
after the adjournment of Congress studying 
and signing bills which had been passed during 





This one is in Atlanta, Georgia. 


the last days of the session. After he has 
cleared up this work, it is his plan to take a 
trip through the West. He will go to the Pa- 
cific Coast and will visit the San Diego expo- 
sition. He will make a number of speeches 
several of them in the Middle West. Probably 
the chief purpose of this trip is to give the 
people of the country a chance to see him 
Reports have been widespread throughout the 
nation to the effect that he is in failing health 
It has even been whispered about that his mind 
is unbalanced. Those who have seen Mr 
Roosevelt frequently in Washington know that 
he is in rugged health and that in spite of all 
the work and strain of his office, he is well 
poised, unexcited, calm, and in good spirits 


Administrative Work 


Now that Congress has enacted an impres- 
sive body of legislation and has adjourned, the 
chief activity in the national capital is admin- 
istrative rather than legislative. The big ques- 
tion now is as to how the 
laws which Congress has 
made will be carried into 
effect. Much depends 
upon the efficiency of 
this administrative work. 
For example, the rela 
tions between workers 
and employers through- 
out the country will be 
greatly affected by the 
work of the Labor Dis- 
Board. 


U.&U putes The suc- 
JOHN G. WINANT cess of the social se- 
curity plan, the whole 


future of the plan, in fact, will depend largely 
upon the way the complicated machinery 
made necessary by the new law is admin- 
istered. 

At the head of the board which will super- 
vise the social security program, the Presiden: 
has placed John G. Winant, Republican, for- 
mer governor of New Hampshire. Mr. Winant, 
though he is but 46 years old, has had a great 
deal of political experience. After his return 
from the war where he was a captain in th 
air corps, he was elected to the New Hamp- 
shire state legislature, and served terms in 
both houses. He has served three terms as 
governor of that state. He is at present acting 
as assistant director of the International La 
bor Office in Geneva, Switzerland. For years 
he has studied the problem of social security 
both in this country and in Europe. He is a 
thoroughgoing progressive, a man of broad 
sympathies and an enthusiastic advocate of 
the social insurance plan which he is to ad- 
minister 


A Sorry Ending 


The filibuster conducted by Senator Huey 
Long of Louisiana during the last hours be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress prevented 
the enactment of a very important measure. 
the $100,000,000 third deficiency bill. This 
bill provided money for putting into effect 
several of the laws which have been passed 
by Congress, and supplied $76,000,000 to be 
used for old-age pensions under the social 
security act. It also furnished money for the 
Guffey coal bill, for the bill regulating buses 
and trucks and for putting the Labor Dis- 
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putes Board into operatiun. The bill provid- 
ing money for these necessary services was 
to be voted on during the last days of the 
session. But Senator Long got the floor and 
talked for more than five hours—until mid- 
night, when, according to previous arrange- 
ment Congress was to adjourn. The senator 
from Louisiana was not opposed to this appro- 
priation bill, but by threatening to defeat 
it, he hoped to force the Senate to adopt a 
measure which he advocated, namely an 
amendment to the cotton loan bill. So he 
refused to give up the floor, and Congress 
adjourned, leaving an important part of its 
work unfinished. The security program, and 
others dependent on the deficiency bill, will be 
delayed until 1936. 

For this troublesome act Senator Long alone 
should not be blamed. The blame rests as well 
upon the shoulders of the other senators. In 
every legislative body obstructionists are to 
be found—men who, in order to have their 
own way, will hold up action by the majority 
There is no reason why a legislative body such 
as the Senate should adopt rules which permit 
one man to defeat the will of all the rest. 


Nothing but blind and slavish devotion to’ 


tradition permits the continuation of 
which render majorities helpless. 

Senator Robinson, majority leader and hence 
very influential, says that the rules will be 
changed next year so as to prevent one-man 
filibusters. 


rules 


The Housing Program 


The government is not getting its work- 
relief program under way as rapidly as had 
been hoped. The work of taking unemployed 
off relief rolls and putting them on payrolls is 
going very slowly. It seems hardly probable 
that 3,500,000 men can be put to work by the 
government by November 1, as had been in- 
tended. The task of supplying jobs quickly to 
millions of men is, of course, very difficult. The 
projects have to be selected and passed upon. 
They must be the right kind of projects— 
projects which, without the outlay of too much 
money, will place large numbers of men at 
work. Differences of opinion arise in the large 
ind complex force of officials necessary to ad- 
minister the spending of four billion dollars. 
Delays result, many of them unavoidable. 

During the last few weeks the idea has devel- 
oped among those who have charge of this work 
that more attention should be given to housing. 
As a consequence of this decision, plans are 
going forward rapidly. The government will 
speed up its work of building apartments which 
can be rented at a low price. Loans will be 
given to private companies which agree to put 
up the same kind of buildings. 


What Are Taxes? 


One hears so many foolish and ill-considered 
protests against the raising of money by tax- 
ation; one hears so many 
assumptions that increases 


laws, meat inspection, public health services, th 
defensive functions of the nation, building roads- 
all these cost immense sums. 

While now vast amounts are spent on recoven 
and while the method and even the amount ma 
be criticized, these monies are used to save frog 
starvation 20,000,000 people. Waste, to be sup 
can be found. But it is not true that the mone 
paid by taxpayers all filters into the hands of lay 
worthless political hacks, who do nothing for the 
money. 


Handling Strikes 


A very important item of news last wee 
completely escaped most of the newspaper 
It related to a strike in South Carolina. Th 
strike occurred in a plant known as the Pelz 
Mills. The owners of the mills called upo 
the governor to send the militia over to pr 
tect the mill property. The governor heede 
the call and sent the militia. Thus far th 
incident is not really news. The same thin 
has happened in hundreds of cases of labor 
disputes every year. But as soon as the mili 
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SOUNDS AS IF HB’S BEEN EATING IT RAW 
—Herblock in Winfield Daily Courier 


tia reached the scene of the disturbance, | 
adopted a very unusual procedure. Ordinarily 
the militia is used to protect strikebreak 
ers. The owners bring in men to take the 
place of the workers, and the militia keep 
the men formerly in the plant from attackin 
those who have been brought in to take thei 
places. The militia, therefore, helps the own- 
ers to break the strike. 

In the South Carolina case the militia ha¢ 
different orders. Governor Johnson told them 
to protect the property of the mine owner 


He also told them to turn away from th® 


gates of the mill all persons who were not em: 
ployed previous to the time of the strike. I 
other words, the militia in this case was im- 
partial. It protected the property of the mil 
owners against those who might do violence 
to it. At the same time the militia protectec 
the jobs of the workers against those whe 
might be brought in to take the jobs awa} 
from them. 





of taxes are always unneces- [ 





sary. that it is refreshing to 





read these sensible com- 
ments by so well-known and 








highly respected an econo- 
mist as John T. Flynn: 


The man who pays taxes 
gets more for his tax dollar 
than for any other he pays. 
It is paid for services. If you 
were to get a bill for city serv- 
ices every month, instead of 
a tax bill once a year, you 
would understand this. You 
would get a bill for about 15 
cents a month for collecting 
your garbage; $1.45 for police 
protection; $1.40 for fire pro- 
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tection; $2 for education, and 
so on. As it is, you pay what 
you are pleased to call taxes, 
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money goes utterly to waste. FaiBuete, 10dd 
The same thing is true of ARISES _ s, 


federal taxes. Federal courts, 
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crime prevention, protection 
of agriculture, policing our 
shores, managing our vast re- 
serves, enforcing pure food 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SUMMER MONTHS 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


thie theory behind this action is that the em- 
~Bover has a right to his property and that 
ren pe Worker has a right to his job. If employer 
ma gpd employee cannot agree as to the terms 
tox yon which the work shall be done, the state 
‘ure Bij] protect the vital interests of both parties 


™| Brile negotiations for a settlement are under 
az) 


hey Way 

It is interesting to note that shortly after 
his plan was put into effect, peace was made 
‘tween the employers and the men, and 
‘olence. such as marks so many strikes. was 
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wRadicals Have Rights 
Por 


ro. | There have been a number of instances 
det Rtely of mob violence directed against com- 
th gnunists and other radicals. The tendency to 
in Meet radicalism with lawless force has been 
bor perticularly marked in California and Ala- 


iil. bama. This method of dealing with trouble- 
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me political minorities has called forth a 
ril) Rumber of editorial protests. Among the more 
ak-Borceful of these is the following from the 
the Emporia Gazette: 


*® \n California a couple of radicals were taken out 
el! Bnd tarred and feathered by a group of so-called 
wn-@igilantes. These agitators were called, but not 
roved to be, communists. Probably they were 
listurbing the status quo in their neighborhood. 
he Communist is a pestiferous bug who would 
poisonous if he could 



















But under the Constitution and the Bill of 
ights. American citizens are entitled to a trial 
y jury for any infraction of the law. If these 
ommunists broke any laws, surely a jury would 
nvict them. If they did not break iny laws, 
hes have a right to think and speak as they please 
ven to advocate force, if advocating force does not 
iolate a statute. 


Here indeed is a real challenge to liberty 


Here is a place where the Liberty 


» big bovs should reach down and _ protect 


League. 


by Al Smith, Raskob. Jim Wadsworth, 


the liberties of these poor, misguided, intellectually 
misbegotten hombres who after all are American 
citizens whose rights have been ravaged by a mob. 


Wealth And Taxes 


Robert H. Jackson, an official of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau of Washington, recently 
gave some interesting figures about our 
wealth and taxes before the Senate Finance 
Committee. The bulk of Mr. Jackson’s re- 
port is published in the August 28 issue of 
The New Republic. Basing his conclusions 
on the tax returns which the Internal Revenue 
Bureau handles, Mr. Jackson finds that the 
burden of taxes is constantly bearing more 
heavily upon those least able to support it. 
In 1930, for example, the well-to-do, those 
with incomes above the needs for a relatively 
comfortable standard of living, contributed 
68.2 per cent of the total revenue of the fed- 
eral government. That year they paid into 
the treasury $2,475,000,000. Taxes upon 
those with annual incomes of the subsistence 
level or below paid only $1,152,000,000, or 
31.8 per cent of the total. By 1933, this ratio 
had undergone important changes. The peo- 
ple who were taxed on their ability to pay 
contributed only 41.7 per cent of the total 
revenue, while taxes on consumers were re- 
sponsible for 58.3 per cent. The following year 
the trend continued in the direction of shift- 
ing the burden from ability to pay to con- 
sumers, the percentage contributed by the lat- 
ter group mounting another three per cent. 

Mr. Jackson points out further that if the 
per capita income of the United States, espe- 
cially during the years of prosperity, is used 
as a basis of our material progress, the figures 
are impressive, for when the total income of 
‘he nation is averaged, the United States ranks 
among the highest in the world. But when we 
k at the way this income was distributed, 
he picture is not so bright. When the income 
tax returns went in this year, it was found that 
only 1,747,740 persons, out of a population of 
125,000,000, filed returns. The others, com- 
prising an overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation, failed to show incomes above a mere 
subsistence level. 
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City Versus Country 


One of the cartoons which is reproduced on 
this page makes humorous reference to a prob- 


lem which is becoming rather serious. The 
natural grumbling over the rising cost of 


foed, particularly of pork, seems likely to de- 
velop into a first-rate political issue. There is in 
process of formation a cleavage between the 
agricultural interests and the industrial sec- 
tions of the country. The farmers naturally 
want high prices for their products. They are 
now obtaining prices considerably higher than 
they have received for a number of years, 
largely through the operation of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. But the 
higher farm prices inevitably 
result in heavier burdens 





upon the consumer. This 
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burden falls most heavily 
upon the workers in the cit- 
ies. They object to the gov- 
ernmental policies by which 
the farmers have been 
helped at their expense. The 
farmers have often com- 
plained that businessmen 
and workers were assisted at 
the expense of agriculture 
They have said that tariffs 
have this effect. Now the 
shoe is on the other foot, 
and it seems likely that seri- 
ous protest will come from 
the eastern industrial 
tions against the AAA. 

An indication of the bat- 
tle which is now brewing is 
to be seen in the recent con- 
gressional election held in 
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the state of Rhode Island. 
The voters of that state de- 
feated the Democratic can- 
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INDUSTRIAL UNREST DIMINISHES 


The governor of South Carolina has tried a new plan to check labor violence. 


didate and sent to the House of Representa- 
tives his Republican opponent. The princi- 
pal issue in the campaign was the government’s 
agricultural program. Rhode Islanders felt 
that they had been injured by the processing 
tax which has been placed on raw cotton, since 
it has forced their textile mills to pay a higher 
price for their raw material. Many of the 
mills are now closed. The voters who ex- 
pressed their opposition to the New Deal in 
the congressional election felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that many of their ills are due to the 
policies of the AAA. The issue proved ex- 
tremely popular in that state, and it is certain 
to be raised in other of the industrial states as 
election time approaches. 


Relations With Russia 


Relations between the United States and 
Russia have become seriously strained. Our 
State Department sent a note to the Soviet 
government August 25. This note, presented 
to the Moscow authori- 
ties by our ambassador, 
William C. Bullitt, de- 
clared that the Soviet 
government had violated 
a pledge which it gave to 
the United States as a 
condition upon which 
the United States recog- 
nized Russia. At that 
time the Russians prom- 
ised that they would not 
participate in any effort QH.&E 
to overthrow the United WILLIAM BULLITT 
States government. They 
even promised that they would not permit on 
Russian soil any plotting against America 
This unusual assurance was considered neces- 
because the Russian government is, of 
course, communistic, and Communists all over 
the world are committed to the plan of in- 
troducing Communism everywhere. It has 
been found very hard in practice for this 
Communist government to get along well with 
the capitalist governments of other nations. 
The French and the British have had a num- 
ber of unpleasant experiences. First they rec- 
ognize Russia; then they break off relations, 
and then they come back again to the reéstab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations. 

The specific charge made by our State De- 
partment is this: The Third International, 
which is an organization of Communists from 
all nations, met recently in Moscow. A num- 
ber of American Communists were present. 
Many addresses were made, and some of 
them America. The American 
Communists reported their activities, told of 
the successful efforts they were making in the 
United States to promote strikes and to 
spread Communism. Our State Department 
declared that the Russian government should 
not have permitted this to take place. The 
Russians replied tartly that they are not re- 
sponsible for what this Communist conven- 
tion did; that they have nothing to do with 
the Third International. 

This same argument has taken place many 
times before in the history of Soviet Russia's 
relation with foreign countries. The Soviet 
government has never admitted that it had 
any control over the Comintern, or Com- 
munist International, and other countries have 





sary 


referred to 


never been willing to believe that such con- 
trol was lacking, inasmuch as some of the 
Russian leaders are members both of the 
Soviet government and the Comintern. This 
system of interlocking directorates implies, to 
the non-Russian mind, that the Soviet govern- 
ment is responsible for the activities of the 
Comintern. 

As we go to press, the consequences of this 
exchange of notes are uncertain. It cannot 
yet be determined whether there will be a 
break of diplomatic relations. Many issues, 
some of them obscure and complicated, are in- 
volved in the controversy. We shall explain 
them in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER as SOON aS 
the facts are clear 


Another Wet State 


Texas has voted by a substantial majority 
to legalize the sale of intoxicating liquor. This 
action on the part of the Lone Star state puts 
41 of the states in the wet or semi-wet column 
and leaves only seven—North Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Mississippi, in the ranks of absolute pro- 
hibition. Before the eighteenth amendment 
was adopted, all but 15 of the states had en- 
acted state prohibition laws. The fact that 
the 15 has now risen to 41 indicates that the 
sentiment which upset the eighteenth amend 
ment was more than merely a disbelief in na- 
tional prohibition. For some time the tide 
has been running strongly against prohibition 
of any kind. Prohibitionists look for another 
swing of the pendulum which wil! bring many 
states back to the dry column, but the pendu- 
lum has not yet begun to swing 


Youth Gets a Chanee 


The National Youth Administration, which 
was established by Congress earlier in the 
summer, is now getting down to action. This 
agency has $50,000,000 at its disposal to spend 
on several hundred thousand young people, be 
tween the ages of 16 and 25, whose opportu 
nities are being frustrated by the depression 
Several kinds of help will be extended. Part 
time jobs will be given to needy college stu 
dents; cash aid to high school students whose 
families cannot afford to send them to school, 
vocational training to equip needy young peo 
ple for specific jobs. Finally, every effort will 
be made to find employment for those who 
have finished their preliminary training 

Aubrey Williams, assistant federal relief ad 
ministrator, is in charge of this national 
youth program. He has set up special bu 
reaus in all the states to carry out the actual! 
work. In describing the urgent need of hav 
ing the government American vouth 
Mr. Williams recently said 


assist 


An adult who has been working and earning the 
living for his family can, after a period of un 
employment, pick up where he left off if it hasn't 
been too long. But a young man or woman who 
has reached the age of employment full of aspira 
tions, energy and ability, only to be slapped in 
the face with the cold statment “No help wanted.” 
is a more serious matter. 


Any student in need of help in order to stay 
in school should consult his high school prin- 
cipal who may then communicate with the 
Youth Administration of the state 
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Willa Cather 
“Lucy Gayheart,” by Willa Cather. 

— (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.) 

ILLA CATHER’S reputation as a 

novelist has become so firmly estab- 
lished that the publication of a new novel 
by her becomes an important literary event. 
Within a few weeks after its release by the 
publishers, the sales of her latest work have 
run into the hundreds of thousands, with- 
out mentioning the countless numbers who 
had previously read “Lucy Gayheart” when 
it ran serially in one of the country’s lead- 
ing magazines. And there is little wonder 
about Miss Cather’s popularity, for she is, 
indeed, one of our best writers, recognized 
as such both in the United States and 
abroad. 

In her latest 
work, Miss Cather 
returns to the 
scene of her earlier 
and best works, 
the great West. 
“Lucy Gayheart” 
is the simple story 
of a young girl 
from Haverford, 
Nebraska, who 
goes to Chicago to 
seek a musical 
career. As accom- 
panist for Clement Sebastian, the popular 
concert singer, she finds romance for a 
while, but her happiness is short-lived, for 
her lover is drowned during a vacation in 
Italy. Lucy returns to the Nebraska Platte 
country to meet tragedy. This story of 
elemental emotions is handled superbly. 


History Made Interesting 


“The Story of Civilization: 1. Our 
Oriental Heritage,” by Will Durant. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. $5.) 


ILL DURANT’S gifts are well 
W adapted to the difficult, and valuable, 
task of standing between the layman and 
the professional scholar. Too often the re- 
sults of the painstaking research of the uni- 
versities are veiled from the public by the 
scholar’s unwillingness to describe them in 
simple terms, or perhaps by his inability 
to do so. Once before, Dr. Durant entered 
this border no man’s land to write “The 
Story of Philosophy,” in which the main 
lines of the great philosophical systems 
were presented in language that could be 
understood by the untrained reader. 

Now he has undertaken to tell the story 
of civilization in the same way. The first 
volume of his work, which when completed 
will run to five volumes, covers the Far 
East from the earliest recorded beginnings 
to the Japanese conquest of Manchoukuo, 
and the Near East down to the time of 
Alexander the Great. The early seeds from 
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which our language, our architecture, ou! 
medicine, our methods of life and of war 
fare sprang are vividly presented and put 
into their historical order. Dr. Durant’s 
writing is concise, often eloquent, but never 
sensational, and the illustrations that he has 
chosen to bring out the meaning of the text 
are admirable. 


That Next War 


“War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out?” 
(New York: Foreign Policy Association. 
35 cents.) 
HIS is the first of a series of six book- 
lets on contemporary problems to be 
put out during the coming year. They are 
designed particularly for group discussion, 
both by classes in the schools and inde- 
pendent organizations. To make the work 
more interesting and impressive, the text in 
each case is accompanied by “pictograms,” 
which illustrate graphically the subject un- 
der discussion. The titles under which the 
five remaining books will appear are: “Dic- 
tatorship,” telling of fascism in Europe and 
the dangers of its rise in America; * Made in 
U.S.A.,” a discussion of the effects of at- 
tempting to make ourselves economically 
self-sufficient; ‘Peace in Party Platform,” 
a discussion of how the political parties deal 
with foreign policy in their platforms; 
“Clash in the Pacific,” an outline of the 
basic interests of Russia, Japan, China, and 
the United States in the Far East; and 
“Flags and Drums,” the significance of the 
new wave of nationalism and expanded 
armament programs. 


Understanding Europe 


“An Atlas of European History,” by J. 
F. Horrabin. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.50.) 

HIS little book is a companion volume 
Fr. Mr. Horrabin’s “An Atlas of Cur- 
reat Affairs” which was published last year. 
Its purpose is to give the background of 
present-day European controversies by 
means of simple and clearly drawn maps, 
each of which is faced with a text explain- 
ing the details of the map. Starting with 
the Roman Empire, Mr. Horrabin traces the 
principal boundary changes in Europe down 
to the present day. Since so many of the 
events now taking place in Europe are 
directly affected by the geographical factors 
of the past, an understanding of the histor- 
ical background is essential to a full appre- 
ciation of the present conflicts of interest. 


Tennessee Mountains 
“School House in the Foothills,” by 
Ella Enslow. ‘New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $2.) 

LLA ENSLOW was a “slender, peace- 
E loving female person only five-feet- 
four in height and habitually weighing 
around a hundred and 
five pounds” who became 
the teacher of the Shady 
Cove school in Tennes- 
see. Shady Cove was as 
backward and tough a 
place as it is possible to 
imagine. The poverty 
and distress of the peo- 
ple were almost beyond 
imagination. Miss Ens- 
low became not only 
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FROM THE ORIENT COMES MUCH OF OUR HERITAGE 
An illustration by C. Leroy Baldridge in ‘‘The Puritan Strain,’’ by Faith Baldwin (Farrar & Rinehart. $2). 


teacher, but nurse and 
social worker as well. ad- 
ministering to the com- 
munity’s wants as best 
she could and sharing her 
meager monthly wage 
with the less fortunate. 
While interesting as a 
human document, the 
social implications of 
“School House in the 
Foothills” are incalcula- 
ble. Shady Cove is but 
one of hundreds of sim- 
ilar communities in the 
United States. Miss Ens- 
low has told, more force- 
fully and dramatically 
than dozens of volumes 
on economics could do, 
the story of maladjust- 
ment with which the na- 
tion has been confronted 
for generations. While 
Miss Enslow’s publicizing of the plight of 
Shady Cove has brought financial assistance 
to that village. the distress of the others 
remains unsung and therefore unaided. 


U. S. Acts to Avoid 
Entanglement in War 








(Continued from page 2) 
passing. But if the issue were really raised 
as to whether we should make sacrifices 
in order to keep out of war, the shouts of 
the warmakers would be so loud that the 
voice of the reasonable man could scarcely 
be heard. 

There is strong argument, therefore. to 
the effect that the resolution which was 
recently put through Congress is not ef- 
fective enough to prevent war. It is said 
that it does not go far enough. There is 
also objection to the resolution on the 
ground that it goes too far. President 
Roosevelt and the American State Depart- 
ment voiced this objection. They did not 
want the resolution to be passed, and they 
secured a provision limiting it to half a 
year. They are able to make out a strong 
case against the neutrality act passed by 
Congress. This is what they say, in effect 

Congress should not enact a resolution 
which decrees in advance what our neu- 
trality position should be. That should be 
left to the President. He should be free to 
act in every case that comes up, his action 
depending upon the particular situation 
Suppose, for example, that Great Britain 
should go to war with Japan over Japanese 
aggression in China. The British want to 
buy munitions from us in order to carry on 
the war more effectively. They want to 
buy other goods from us. The outcome of 
the war may depend upon whether we sup- 
ply the British with munitions. Should we 
shut the door to the British and refuse to 
make the sale to them? That is what we 
will be obliged to do so long as the recent 
act adopted by Congress is in effect. Yet 
we would have an interest in that war. We 
would want the British to win, for they 
would be fighting our battles. We. too. dis- 
like Japanese aggression. If the British 
were defeated we might later find ourselves 
at war with Japan, and in that case we 
would have no help. Or, let us suppose an- 
other case. We have signed the Kellogg 
Pact with nearly all the nations. By this 
pact the nations promise not to make an 
aggressive war against other peoples. Sup- 
pose a nation violates the pact and attacks 
a weak victim. The victim needs war sup- 
plies. Should we refuse to sell these sup- 
plies? Such a situation is already develop- 
ing. Italy is attacking Ethiopia. Italy has 
munitions; Ethiopia does not. The Ethi- 
opians would be greatly helped if the United 
States would sell them munitions. The 
resolution just passed by Congress forbids 
Americans to make such sales 


Trade as a Weapon 
The President and the State Department 
think that the President should have power 
to decide in the case of each war whether 
or not we should place an embargo on the 
sale of munitions. They think the Presi- 
dent should have the power to permit the 
(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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Two New Orleans motorists struck the same 
telephone pole within an hour. There may 
have been no negligence on the pole’s part, but 
it looks funny. —Detroit News 





Any man with a good voice. an inexhaustible 
vocabulary, and a microphone is likely to end 
up as a third party. —Toledo BLapE 





When any man ventures to scoff at the 
use of brains in government he should be 
asked to explain by what part of the 
anatomy he believes human affairs should 
be conducted. —Donald Richberg 





Our idea was that Japan had the copyright 
on such “precautionary expeditions” as that 
Italy is now undertaking. 

—Arkansas GAZETTE 





Since life is the greatest possession of 
man, the great problems of mankind will 
always be medical problems. 

—Dr. Morris Fishbein 








“JUNIOR GOT HIS OLD JOR BACK AFTER THE 
NKA WENT OUT.” 
—From Judge 
The man who says the art of conversation 
is dead never stood outside a phone booth 
waiting for someone to finish talking. 
—Springfield UNION 





If the next war is to be fought by radio, 
imagine listening to a shell-by-shell description. 
—Birmingham News 





The material things of life have always 
been the most appealing to us. It has 
been our theory that wealth covered a 
multitude of sins, including the sins of 
ignorance. —Harold L. Ickes 





Rip van Winkle couldn’t have slept 20 years 
in this generation. Somebody would be wak- 
ing him up every 30 minutes or so to pay 
taxes. —Jackson (Miss.) Dairy News 





Perfect calm reigns in Germany. Not 
a street has been destroyed, not a house. 
—Adolf Hitler 
About the only thing left for the Supreme 
Court to do to make the Republicans happy is 
to declare the Democratic party unconstitu- 
tional. —Lirz 
As we understand the sedition law, there is 
no room in this country for aliens who think 
our country is as rotten as the Republican 
orators say it is. 
—Norfolk VixGiNIAN-PrLot 
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HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting 
to follow these discussions week by week 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of Tuk AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 

Mary: Did you boys hear President 
Roosevelt’s speech on the radio Saturday 
night, or if not, have you read it in the pa- 
pers? It seems to me that this was a par- 
ticularly fine address, one which should stir 
the enthusiasm of all public-spirited young 
men and women 

John: Yes, I read the speech, Mary, but 

I can’t say it stirred my enthusiasm so very 
much. Just what was it that appealed to 
you so much about the address? 
; Mary: I liked everything that he said. 
I liked his admission that conditions in the 
past have not been satisfactory, that many 
people have lacked opportunity, that many 
have lived in unnecessary discomfort, and 
that we must learn to control our common 
life better in the future than we have done 
in the past. I liked his assertion that indi- 
viduals, acting alone, cannot always pro- 
vide security for themselves, but that gov- 
ernment action is necessary to regulate the 
relations between great corporations and 
their thousands of employees, and that gov- 
ernment must enter in a good many places 
to work with and for individual citizens. 
And then I especially liked this closing 
paragraph which constitutes such a good 
platform for youth. Here is what the 
President said: 

Let us carry on the good that the past gave 
us. The best of that good is the spirit of 
America. And the spirit of America is the 
spirit of inquiry, of readjustment, of 1mprove- 
ment; above all, a spirit in which youth can 
find the fulfillment of its ideals. It is for the 
new generation to participate in the decisions 
and to give strength and spirit and continuity 
to our government and to our national life. 

Charles: Yes, Mary, that is a good 
statement and I think the President made 
an excellent speech, but I am not wholly 
satisfied with it. It was so general, and I 
should say, so complacent. He says he 
isn’t complacent. He says we must do bet- 
ter in the future than we have done in the 
past, and yet he seems to take great satis- 
faction in the legislation he has had en- 
acted. His remarks seem to imply that the 
government has already solved the prob- 
lems of employers and employees by giving 
the workers permission to bargain collec- 
tively. He also seems complacent about 
the social security legislation and the bank 
and stock exchange regulation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all that the government has 
done in the direction of social justice is 
but a drop in the bucket. Workers are still 
denied the right to organize in many in- 
dustries, and the government does nothing 
about it. The old evil conditions that the 
President talks about have scarcely been 
touched. I would have liked the Presi- 
dent’s speech better if there had been a 
ringing declaration in favor of further re- 
forms. I would have liked it better if he 
had shown exactly how people who have 
lacked opportunity in the past would have 
it in the future. 

Mary: It seems to me, Charles, that 
you are decidedly impractical. Use your 
common sense a little bit. Don’t you know 
that the President is not a dictator? He 
can’t adopt sweeping changes just on his 
own whim. He can’t do anything that the 
millions of American people do not like. 
And millions of people move slowly. All 
that any president can do is to get reform 
movements started. It seems to me that 
the President has done something through 
his labor 
through his laws controlling corporations. 
If he tried to do much more than he has 
done he would become so unpopular that 
he could accomplish nothing. It is all right 
for one to be an idealist, as you apparently 


and social security laws and 


are, but one doesn’t need to be a fanatic. 

John: 
velt has done entirely too much already in 
the direction of what you two call “re- 
form.” I agree with you, Charles, that he 


In my opinion, President Roose- 

































































The President’s latest address. 


Is he too conservative, too radical, 


or is he on safe middle ground? Should he take a more 
definite stand on the Constitution? 


hasn't changed conditions very much, but 
I don’t agree with you that the President 
should try to make greater changes. I 
think he has regulated business too much 
with his labor laws and his regulations of 
stock exchanges and his social security leg- 
islation, which will place heavy taxes upon 
industry. This constant meddling with busi- 
ness, this never-ending series of restraints 
and burdens put upon businessmen, will 
keep us from getting back to prosperity. 
Charles: Do you mean the prosperity of 
President Hoover’s administration? I am 
not so sure that I would like that kind. In 























to the farmers were withdrawn, they would 
be flat on their backs again as they were be- 
fore. I don’t believe we can possibly get 
out of the depression except under the guid- 
ance of the government. But I don’t agree 
with Charles when he says that we should 
adopt a more radical course than the Presi- 
dent has adopted. 

John: Well, I certainly wouldn’t want 
the administration to become much more 
radical, especially in its attitude toward the 
Constitution. By the way, there is one thing 
that I don’t like about the President’s re- 
cent speech. He didn’t tell what he is going 




















MA, HERE’S THAT MAN AGAIN! 


the days of Harding, Coolidge, and the early 
part of the Hoover administration, business 
wasn’t being interfered with very much, 
and yet the crash came. In my opinion it 
came because industry was not properly 
regulated. We had not created a stable so- 
ciety, and crashes will come again unless we 
take radical and drastic action to establish 
fair, just, and stable industrial conditions. 

John: Well, I'll confess that I haven’t 
any formula or “cure-all” which will keep 
us from having depressions such as we have 
always had in the past, and I doubt whether 
your plans would work if put into effect. 
I'd like to get back to the prosperity of the 
Hoover-Coolidge days. I’d take my chances 
on future depressions rather than to be kept 
in permanent depression by an administra- 
tion which is hostile to business. 

Mary: You're assuming, of course, John, 
that if the government quit regulating busi- 
ness and left everything to what you call 
“private initiative’ we would get back to 
the prosperity of the 1920’s. I think that 
is very doubtful. You may remember that 
unemployment was growing even during the 
twenties and the farmers were in a desper- 
ate situation then. If the government 
should quit furnishing work to the unem- 
ployed, such as the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is furnishing, we would be in a desper- 
ate situation. And if the help being given 


—Talburt in Washington News 


to do with the Constitution. Why didn’t 
he answer the challenge which had been 
hurled at him so effectively by former Presi- 
dent Hoover? Mr. Hoover suid that the 
people have a right to know just what 
changes in the Constitution the President 
intends to make. They shouldn't be kept in 
the dark, because the issue is too vital. 
Why didn’t the President answer Mr. 
Hoover and explain the changes he thinks 
should be made so that the people could be 
thinking about the issue. 

Mary: But how can the President or 
anyone else say at this time what changes 
should be made in the Constitution? An 
amendment may seem necessary to the 
President after a while—an amendment 
which would give more power to Congress. 
But no one knows yet how much power 
Congress has. The Supreme Court has said 
that it doesn’t have power to adopt the 
NRA. But does it have the power to estab- 
lish the TVA and to pass the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and the Wagner bill, and 
does it have power to regulate the coal in- 
dustry as it does under the Guffey bill? The 
Supreme Court will probably act on all 
these laws within a year. Then we will 
know just what powers Congress has under 
the Constitution. We will know what 
changes, if any, should be made. But it 
would be foolish for the President or any- 


one else to define exactly the amendment 
which should be adopted to enlarge the 
powers of Congress before the Supreme 
Court has let us know what the present 
powers are and hence what changes should 
be made. 

John: Then why did the President raise 
the issue at all, if he wasn’t ready to go on 
with it? 

Mary: The President merely said that 
the Supreme Coart had interpreted the 
Constitution in a narrow way in the NRA 
case; that it appeared to have taken from 
Congress the power to deal with truly na- 
tional questions; that certain statements in 
the NRA decision indicated that the Court 
might go even further with its limitations in 
later decisions. He said that sometime the 
American people would have to take up the 
question as to whether Congress should be 
given more power under the Constitution. 
He said that the decision shouldn’t neces- 
sarily be made this year or next, but that 
sometime within five years or so the people 
would have to face it. 

Charles: I think they might as well face 
it now. We all know without waiting any 
longer that the Supreme Court has inter- 
preted the Constitution so as to prevent 
either the national government or the state 
governments from regulating industry and 
wages and working conditions effectively. 
Have you read the article by George Soule 
in the September Harpers telling how in- 
adequate the powers of our national and 
state governments are? 

John: Well, I’d like to see the issue 
raised and settled now, but for another rea- 
son. With all the changes that are being 
made, I would like to see one institution 
kept intact. That is the Constitution. I 
don’t think that we need to make over our 
government, but I think the people have a 
right to decide the issue for themselves. 


U. S. Acts to Avoid 
Entanglement in War 








(Concluded from page 6, column 3) 
sale of munitions if, by doing so, he could 
help a weak nation with a just cause 
against an aggressor. Our trade, in other 
words, should be used as a weapon with 
which we could help to enforce the Kellogg 
Pact. At least the President should have 
the authority to use it as such a weapon. 
The resolution just passed by Congress, on 
the other hand, forces the United States to 
be strictly neutral in all conflicts. It forces 
us to avoid selling munitions to either na- 
tion at war, even though such a policy 
might work to the disadvantage of the 
weaker nation. 

Persuasive as these arguments are, those 
who favor the position which Congress has 
taken have an answer to them. They say 
that if we really have an interest in a war, 
we should go in openly. If Japan and Great 
Britain are at war and if we want the Brit- 
ish to win; if it is sufficiently to our interest 
that they win, let us declare war on Japan. 
But let us not, while pretending to be at 
peace, make our rules concerning the sale 
of munitions in such a way as to help the 
British. If we want to fight, let us go into 
the war openly; let us not go in by the 
back door without letting the people know 
that they are getting in or why they are 
getting in. 

The issue as to how we may keep out of 
war is one of the big questions of the day. 
Before long it may throw all the other is- 
sues into the background. The American 
people are more likely to deal wisely with 
this question if they quit talking about 
“rights” and think more of consequences. 
When there is a threat of war the thing for 
them to decide is whether, in the long run, 
more lives would be saved if we went into 
the war or if we staved out; whether more 
people would be comfortable and secure if 
we went in or stayed out; whether our 
economic life and our business conditions 
would, in the long run, be more stable if we 
went In or stayed out. If the people should 
decide that they would be better off without 
war, then our problem is to canvas the situ- 
ation very carefully and determine what 
policies relative to trading with nations at 
war would most likely keep us from be- 
coming embroiled 
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Evidences of Recovery Noted 
in Recent Upturn of Business 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


dwindled almost to the vanishing point 
during the depression, and they show no 
tendency toward recovery. 


How Depressions End 


When all these facts and figures are put 
together, what can we make of them? Do 
they or do they not indicate substantial 
recovery? Perhaps we can answer that 
question better by reflecting a little on the 
way depressions have ordinarily come to 
an end. We can then examine the present 
facts in the light of experience and deter- 
mine whether we seem to be traveling paths 
which in other years 
have led to better times. 
Usually depressions have 
run a course something 
like this: Many people 
are out of jobs; purchas- 
ing power declines; peo- 
ple do not have money 
enough to buy the goods 
which have been pro- 
duced; there are sur- 
pluses on hand; factories 
are obliged to close. This 
throws still more people 
out of emplovment and 
the slide downward is 
continued. 

After production has 
been at a low ebb for a 
long time, the surplus 
supplies on hand are 
gradually used up. The 
shelves in the stores are almost empty. Fac- 
tories are obliged to produce a little more 
in order to meet even the weakened demand 
which still exists. Then in the case of each 
of the depressions a push upward has come 
from some direction. Some class of the 
population has, in one way or another, 
gotten hold of increased purchasing power. 
Frequently the fortunate class is the farm- 
ers. They have had bigger crops or there 
have been poor crops abroad, creating a 
demand for the products of our farms at 
increased prices. This has given the tarmers 
more money to spend. They start to spend 
it, but there is little for them to buy 
because the shelves are empty. So the 
factories are obliged to get busy again. 
This gives work for laborers, which in turn 
puts money into their hands and they begin 
to buy, creating a still greater demand. And 
so the country finds itself pushing upward 
instead of sliding downward. Sometimes 
the upward push comes not from the farm- 
ers, but from conditions abroad which bring 
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about an increased demand for American 
manufactured goods. Sometimes it comes 
from the development of a new industry 
which gives employment to men who 
hitherto have not had work. No two of our 
depressions have ended in exactly the same 
way, but in all cases there have been empty 
shelves, or, as the economists say, “low 
inventories.” There has also been an up- 
ward push at some particular point or 
points on account of added purchasing 
power which some class or classes of the 
population obtain. ; 


Present Situation 


In many respects, the present situation 
fits into the recovery picture which has just 
been drawn. There is no question but that 
inventories are now low. The stores do not 
have anything like the amount of goods 
on their shelves that they had before the 
depression. Supplies in the hands of whole- 
salers are low. Furthermore, factories ana 
shops have not been buying new tools and 
machines for a long time, so they are in 
need of materials. If a factory has lain 
idle for several years, as thousands of them 
have. there is necessarily a deterioration of 
machinery. Thousands of freight cars need 
either to be repaired or replaced. Home 
owners have not been buying furniture for 
years, and the demand for it is potentially 
great. 


It has been clear for some time that the 
American businessmen have not had large 
left-over supplies of goods on hand. ‘The 
time has been ripe for improved business, if 
only some class of the popu'ation should 
find itself with increased purchasing power 
in its hands. Now the farmers are stepping 
in to supply that upward push as they have 
done so many times in the past. They have 
more money in their pockets than they have 
had for a number of years. This is not 
because of good crops; it is not because 
of foreign demand for the farmers’ goods. 
The farmers have more money because the 
prices have been stimulated artificially. The 
government has helped them to reduce the 
quantity of their products and this has 
raised prices. The government has paid 
them in cash for keeping some of their land 
out of cultivation. This has given them a 
greatly expanded purchasing power. They 
are using their money to buy automobiles 
and agricultural machinery and clothing 
and other supplies. Their increased buying 
has forced retail stores to increase their 
orders for goods. This, in turn, has enabled 
the factories to increase their pro- 
duction and to add to the number 
of their employees. 

The farmers are not the only 
class responsible for the increase 
in business activity. The relief 
operations of the government have 
added to the demand for goods. 
The government has_ borrowed 
money, most of which would not 
otherwise have been spent. It has 
used this money to supply either 
jobs or outright relief to millions 
of the unemployed. The unem- 
ployed are spending the money at 
the stores. This buying stimulates 
industry just as do the purchases 
meade by the farmers. 


Returning Confidence 


Another interesting thing is 
happening at this time. Many 
people who were in comfortable 
circumstances and had a surplus 
of money above their needs during 
the depression were cautious about 
spending it. They did not know 
what was coming. And so they 
spent less than they would have 
otherwise. They lived more simply 
and they did not invest their 
money in new business enterprises. 
They did not buy new implements 


or tools or machines. They saved 
their money so that they might 
have it in case of such crises as 
might come. They did not exactly 
hoard their money. They put it 
in banks; but the effect was much 
the same as if they had put it 
away in tin cans, for the banks 
were afraid to lend it. Now that 
confidence is returning people who 
have surplus money or credit are 
inclined to turn it loose as the 
farmers and laborers are doing. 
They are spending more, and this 
helps further to push along the 
forces of recovery. 

We can say. then, that forces 
making for recovery are actually 
at work. But on closer examina- 
tion it will be found that some 
of the foundations for this re- 
covery are rather shaky. lf the 
increased purchasing power of the 
farmers and the workers had been 
brought about, for example, by 
larger foreign demand for goods, 
we would be on safer ground. But 
this increased purchasing power 
appears to be an artificial devel- 
opment. It is based on assistance from the 
government. If the government should quit 
helping the farmers; if it should stop giving 
them money; if it should stop relief opera- 
tions by which it turns money over to the 
unemployed, where would we be? What 
would become of the upward push we have 
been experiencing? Now it may be that this 
government assistance will be withdrawn 
before long. The United States Supreme 
Court may declare the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration unconstitutional. This 
mizht throw the farmers back to the point 
where they were two or three years ago. 
If the Supreme Court does not overthrow 
the farm program, the majority of the 
American people may turn against it. This 
program, which gives money to the farmers. 
makes the prices of food in the cities 
higher, and there is already a strong protest 
in industrial sections against the govern- 
ment’s policy toward the farmers. It is 
possible that a check may come also to 
relief which is given to the unemployed 
It is conceivable that the government's 
credit may run low after a while because of 
the continued borrowings and the conse- 
quent mounting of the national debt. If 
all this governmental stimulation of in- 
dustry should dry up, would the props be 
taken out from under the recovery move- 
ment? If it should appear that such a 
thing were coming, the well-to-do people 
who have money and credit on hand would. 
of course, begin to withhold their funds 
again, and another recovery prop would fall 


Foreign Trade 


Two other unfavorable factors must be 
taken into account. One has to do with 
foreign trade. There is no hope 
that the old foreign demand for 
our products will return within a 
short time. The other factor re- 
lates to technological unemploy- 
ment. It seems likely thot. he- 
cause of the increasing use of 
labor-saving machinery, we may 
have a great army of unemployed 
on our hands even though produc- 
tion should get back to prede- 
pression levels. If the American 
people had to tax th _mselves to 
support permanently five to ten 


million unemployed, the strain 
upon industry would be very 
heavy. 


The reader who has followed 
the discussion to this point may 
now conclude that the picture is 
a gloomy one: that we are not on 
the road to recovery and that the 
stimulation of industry which we 
are enjoying is a feverish activity 
rather than a healthy develop- 
ment. Such a conclusion would 
be partly right and partly wrong. 
It is a fact that we are not out 
of the depression. People who 
speak as if all is rosy and that 
a crisis has been definitely left 
behind are quite ill-advised. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible, 
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THERE DOESN’T SEEM TO BE MUCH QUESTION 
ABOUT THE RECOVERY 


Temple in New Orleans Times-Picayune 


it is even probable, that we may find our 
way to higher ground in spite of the serious 
handicaps which have just been mentioned. 
Nearly all observers of the business situa- 
tion are agreed that we will almost certain!y 
have several months at least of business 
revival. All the stimulations which business 
is now receiving will be continued at least 
for a number of weeks. There is no reason, 
therefore, to think that there will be any 
industrial backset for quite a while. Mean- 
while a number of things may happen to 
give us a more substantial recovery. Before 
the present unsteady props are kicked out, 
it is quite possible that other and more sub- 
stantial props may develop. One of these 
props consists of possible new industries. 

A number of new industries may well 
come along in a big way. One such possi- 
bility is air-conditioning. It seems to be 
coming with a rush. Another may be built 
around the streamlining of trains, auto- 
mobiles, and other vehicles. And a devel- 
opment of the housing industry may stim- 
ulate American business as it did after the 
brief but severe depression which followed 
the World War. Many believe that pre- 
fabricated houses may revolutionize this 
industry as the development of the Ford 
car did automobiles a generation ago. 

We may conclude, therefore, that we are 
in a period of recovery which is likely to 
continue at least for several months. We 
may conclude further that, though the pres- 
ent stimulation is built, to a considerable 
extent, upon insecure foundations, more 
substantial and enduring recovery may get 
under way before the end of the present 
breathing spell. Chances for such a devel- 
opment appear to be very good. 
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MORE MEN RETURN TO WORK 


From a linoleum cut by Hurry B. Shaw in ‘‘Quest.”’ 





